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MORE ABOUT JAPANESE 
IVORIES 

Works of art executed in ivory are accessible 
to the student in America almost every time a 
collection of Orientalia is sold at auction — and 
that is often enough — yet the broad field 
explored by Mr. Maskell, who has just written 
a book on the subject, is, on the whole, 
unfamiliar. The zealous collector alone is at 
all conversant with the extensive literature of 
the subject, and we are very glad, therefore, 
to welcome Mr. MaskelFs work. It is written 
with knowledge. 

Mr. Maskell has a subject of peculiar 
antiquity. Indeed, he can go as far back as 
prehistoric times, for we have sketches drawn on 
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bone and ivory by savages amus- 
ing themselves before the dawn 
of civilization, and some of these 
disclose a facility in draughts- 
manship suggesting art when 
art, in our modern sense, did 
not exist. It is interesting to 
note, moreover, that the ivory- 
worker has exercised his function 
in all ages. He was active, as we 
have seen, when men lived in 
caves; he is active to-day, and 
throughout the intervening cen- 
turies he has rarely been idle. 
This is not surprising, in view of 
the surrounding conditions. The 
authoritative information fur- 
nished by Mr. Maskell, therefore, 
fills a gap in art literature that 
will be welcomed by all students 
of the subject. 
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and other remains of extinct animals. 
For the last two hundred years ivory 
has been dug up from these deposits, 
and still, according to Mr. Maskell, 
"the store appears to be as inexhaustible 
as a coal-field." He thinks it possible 
that Siberia may be the great source 
of the material when the African 
elephant has been killed off. Some 
idea of the energy with which that 
valuable animal is being exterminated 
may be gathered from the following 
passage : 

" When we consider the enormous 
drain on the supply of ivory in Africa 
alone, which has been going on for 
centuries, it is indeed surprising that 
the source has not long since been 
exhausted. The whole question is one 
which cannot fail to excite astonishment. 
To begin with, the mere number of 
elephants which roam over these terri- 
tories is almost beyond calculation, and 



Ivory is comparatively easy to 
carve; it has exquisite texture and 
color, and it is extraordinarily dur- 
able. Though really large objects 
cannot be made out of it in a single 
piece, tusks have often been available 
which, by their generous dimensions, 
have permitted the craftsman to 
develop his design on a fair scale. 
Some of them are from eight to ten 
feet long, and big enough in diameter 
for positively imposing slabs to be 
cut from them. Many such notable 
pieces are now treasured in our art 
museums, where by their exquisite 
beauty they are the admiration of all 
beholders 

Mr. Maskell has some striking 
notes on the sources of supply. 
In Siberia, for example, there are 
vast deposits of mammoth tusks 
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the supply of food which they must require is enormous. Literally, 
almost, they represent a forest of ivory tusks, and it is not a forest which can 
be periodically cut down and allowed to renew itself by growth from the 
same roots. Every pair of tusks represents a slain elephant. At the 
periodical sales of ivory in London, parcels of a hundred tons and more 
are put up at auction. In the year 1900 the importation amounted to 
11,757 hundredweight, which represented 60,000 tusks, and a value in 
its rough state of over half a million sterling. For billiard-balls alone the 
sales of one of the great London firms are near 10,000 tusks a year. In 
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1888 the importation into Antwerp from the Congo amounted only to 36,- 
400 kilos, say 1,000 hundredweight. In 1902 the Congo furnished to the 
same port 380,000 kilos. The prices at this market ranged for sound tusks 
from 28 to 38.25 francs. The greater part came from the Congo, but 
Senegal, Angola, Gaboon, Abyssinia, the Cameroons, Zanzibar, and other 
places contributed about 40,000 kilos." 

The ancient ivory-hunter may not have rivaled the modern in the num- 
ber of tusks which fell to his weapon, but he must have been pretty suc- 
cessful, if we may judge from the facts that there are allusions in Scripture 
pointing to lavish use of the material, that the Egyptians doted on ivory, 
and that the Romans made use of it with the same enthusiasm. In the 
fourth century, the Latin poet Claudian speaks of the gathering of ivory 
and tells how " the great wonder of the Indies, the elephant, wanders 
about in tuskless shame. ,, 

Mr. Maskell recalls that the senate sent Porsenna an ivory throne, 
and if the substance was used for such magnificent purposes it was also 
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used iot the manufacture of many things forming part of the every-day 
life of the classic period. One of the best chapters in this book is that 
which deals with the consular diptychs. It was customary among the 
Romans to write letters on tablets of ivory, which had been so hollowed 
out as to leave a raised margin to hold the thin layer of black or green wax 
on which words could be scratched with a metallic stylus. Just as in our 
own day a notebook may be simple or luxurious, according to the purse 
and taste of the owner, so the ancient Roman diptych varied in style ac- 
cording to whether the owner was an ordinary citizen, a wealthy senator, or, 
above all, a consul. Says Mr. Maskell : 

" Ordinary writing-tablets were usually of a handy shape. A common 
term for them was pugillaries, because they could be conveniently held in 
the hand, and, as may be readily imagined, they were very frequently 
used for elegant presents, in much the same way as similar things are at 
the present day. Consular diptychs, however, and other diptychs made 
to commemorate special events, were much larger, measuring generally 
about twelve inches in height by five or six in width, and correspondingly 
thick and massive. The fashion appears to have been prevalent of send- 
ing these magnificent ivory tablets as presents on the occasion of great 
family events or celebrations, such as a marriage, a coming of age, or the 
like, and doubtless it was of importance that the ivory should be. of the 
finest description and of the largest size that it was possible to procure. 

"In a similar manner new consuls, on their appointment, caused a 
number of such diptychs to be made for presentation to the emperors 
and to their equals and subordinates on the day of their entering upon 
their office. The size, excellence of workmanship, and value of material, 
of course, would vary according to the rank of the recipient. If intended 
for officials, or others of the Very highest position, they would be of fine 
ivory, carved by the best artists of the time, and perhaps mounted in gold; 
for others, bone, rudely carved and roughly finished, would suffice, and 
these, possibly, were turned out by the dozen or hundred, like modern 
photographs. Some of these tablets or diptych leaves are of extraordinary 
dimensions, again arousing our wonder as to the manner in which such 
very large pieces of ivory could have been procured." 

From the few of the diptychs which have survived, it is plain that the 
Roman ivory-worker was skillul, and had artistic feeling into the bargain. 
The figures in low relief are sometimes charmingly modeled; they are 
adapted to their narrow frames with some sense of composition, and the 
formal ornamentation is frequently of a most graceful character. With 
the opening of the Christian era, both Western and Byzantine ivories in- 
creased in interest. Some of the early ivories, some of the shrines, trip- 
ly chs, statuettes, pyxes, and pastoral staves, are wonderful in workmanship. 
A surface which is, after all, to be measured only in inches is covered 
with tiny figures, portrayed with thoroughgoing realism; these figures 
are set beneath cunningly designed arches, and the whole work is pro- 
duced with a great deal of the delicacy of a goldsmith. 
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Mr. Maskell makes a comprehensive survey of religious ivories, and 
with the aid of his illustrations the reader obtains a delightfully vivid idea 
of the subject. Turning to the secular side of the art, which began seri- 
ously to develop in the thirteenth century, he shows us many fascinating 
examples. Superb caskets belong to this period, and with them are to be 
grouped mirror-cases, combs, and drinking-horns, all utilitarian objects, 
but executed in many cases with notable sensitiveness to beauty of form. 
It is in this more modern epoch that the author finds some impressive 
crucifixes; but we pass quickly from these to illustrations of post-Renais- 
sance sculpture in ivory, to poetically designed placques of nymphs and 
amoretti by II Fiammingo, to tankards decorated by Lucas Fay d'Herbe 
under the inspiration of Rubens, to dainty bacchanalian reliefs by Gerhard 
van Opstal, and to masterpieces of execution, if not of taste, like the coin- 
cabinet made by Christoph Angermair for the wife of Maximilian I of 
Bavaria. 

This last-mentioned treasure brings up a point which seems to have 
escaped Mr. MaskelTs notice. It is an almost miraculous bit of manipu- 
lation, but it fails — and in this it is characteristic of an immense amount 
of sculpture in ivory — to suggest an artistic personality in the nuances 
of modeling. We do not mean to say that the ivories of all periods look 
alike in the subtleties of style. It is simply that something in the nature 
of the material seems to keep those subtleties from possessing quite the 
significance which belongs to masterpieces in marble or in metal. The 
sculptor in ivory may show marvelous dexterity and finish; he may, in 
fact, be robust or poetical, simple or elegant; but practically never does 
he leave upon his work the imprint which you find in the sculpture of a 
master employing another substance. 

Adapted for Brush and Pencil. 
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Early in 1834, when the East India Company's rule was almost estab- 
lished in all such parts of India as are of any commercial importance; a 
time when the directors of the company were contemplating renouncing 
the indirect gain of trade in favor of a direct dividend accruing from the 
revenues of the territories acquired from the Hindus by the zealous ser- 
vants of the company; a time when the whole of India was full of war 
rumors and people were flying from one part of the country to another, 
owing to the unsettled conditions of the times, caused by the rapid exten- 
sion of the company's sway; a time when all native business and industry 
were at a standstill, — there lived in Bombay a small band of domiciled 
Parsees, whom the oppression of the government of Persia and the cruel 
intolerance of Mohammedans had compelled to take refuge with the rajahs 
of southwest India. 



